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DIONYSOS' GARLAND 

BY STARK YOUNG 

Movaa <j>l\a, rivi TavSe <j>epeis ickyKapirov aoiSav; 

In the first three months of last season there were forty-six 
plays and sixteen musical shows produced in New York. This 
year there were sixty-four plays and seventeen musical shows, and 
more than two thirds of them were failures. Money has been 
poured out; plays of many types tried; runs of one week, two 
weeks or more have begun and ended; and so on and on and on. 
Everyone knows by this time that the theatre is in a bad way. 
To bemoan the fortunes of the theatres, however, without re- 
membering the state of things in general throughout the country, 
is to talk nonsense, to confuse the whole relation of the theatre 
— and of all art, in fact — to life, and to forget that the theatre is 
a part of something widespread and more or less to be expected 
after the war. 

As a whole the season has shown no attitude nor any definite 
direction of importance either from the producer's end or from the 
public's. There has been no demand for anything in particular; 
and the childish faith that if we keep spending money and dash- 
ing one thing after another, we shall hit something that will go, 
has been depressing to observe. But there may be one result 
from all this confusion and lack of foresight and serious desire, 
and that is the revival of the idea of repertory. More and more 
people tend to believe that if we can get back to the repertory 
system, not so much what we once had, but the system that holds 
now in some of the great European theatres, many of our prob- 
lems will be solved; solved as to plays most of all, intelligent 
works that could never hope to run for months or to keep a star 
going, old plays, experimental plays; solved to some extent at 
least as to actors, their learning, their art, their salaries, and so 
on; solved as to a trained and friendly public for the plays and 
players. 
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Early in the season this year came such plays as The Straw, 
Anna Christie, Ambush, The Detour, Daddy's Gone A-Hunting, 
some of which, notably Anna Christie, ran longer than others, but 
all of which are now off the boards. 

There were various English plays offered: The Circle, The White- 
Headed Boy, though that was Irish; The Madras House, and 
The Title; not to speak of Bataille's Don Juan and Karl Shoen- 
kerr's The Children's Tragedy, and Bernstein's The Claw, with 
Lionel Barrymore; and numerous French farces. And Ben- Ami 
was presented to a watching and enthusiastic public in an unfortu- 
nate choice, Hirschbein's The Idle Inn, a play which in its com- 
plete form has more poetry and imagination than any folk play 
that we have had in years. But it failed, and a fine actor has 
been wasted for the whole season so far, by reason of the play's 
removal in appeal partly, and partly because of the fact that the 
native quality of the play was not trusted, the entire fourth act 
was cut off, lines altered, and the acting toned down far below the 
warmth and glowing rhythm of the original. 

The best production of the autumn in many ways was The 
Madras House at the Neighborhood Playhouse, which after lying 
for a long time on bookshelves and being regarded as delightful 
but not suited to the stage, was bravely dragged forth and turned 
into one of the successes, artistically and practically, of the year 
and given a production well-balanced and full of a sense of culti- 
vated and philosophic humor that we get very rarely on our stage. 
The defects of Mr. Barker's play, the lack of any real vital bottom, 
and the tendency to run into pseudo-Shavian chatter, remained; 
but for all that the result of the whole was one of the season's 
happy surprises. 

Among the survivors from last season Liliom and The First 
Year have been the most notable. 

So much for the early months. Since then there have been 
no outstanding plays of American origin. Anna Christie con- 
tinued throughout the season, as it deserved to do. The first 
act of this play, for dialogue and for the directness in the method, 
is one of the finest things in American drama anywhere; we get 
a tension and a vibration and a thrilling exactitude in the clash 
of the words of those securely imagined characters together that 
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lift the whole plane of the piece to an almost romantic beauty. • 
In the play itself there is some letting down as the acts follow 
one another; but the blur in the final effect, where the impression 
made on many of the audience is that of a happy ending, is due 
more to the producing than to the dramatist's conception. 

Besides numerous revivals like The Return of Peter Grimm and 
The Deluge, there have been foreign plays that have constituted 
the only very notable events in the remainder of the season. 
Vildrac's The Steamship Tenacity was produced with great skill 
and finish by Mr. Augustin Duncan; and Brieux's Madame Pierre 
in the hands of Miss Estelle Winwood and Mr. Roland Young was 
a brilliant piece of work. And the Chauve-Souris, long heralded 
as the foster child of the Moscow Art Theatre, of improvisation 
and artists' dreams, has been a genuine success in New York, as 
it was in Paris, if not in London. It is a glowing and amiable 
form of vaudeville, with jolly decorations and costumes, and, 
while not distinguished by any great art or talent, is lovable and 
refreshing, and tinged with a folk quality that may well remind 
our own native material of its latent artistic possibility. 

More important still was the Theatre Guild's production of 
Andreyev's He Who Gets Slapped. This is not a great play, per- 
haps, but it is one of the most remarkable of all modern theatre 
pieces. It is a thing built of irony and a poetic, carrying inven- 
tion. It should be acted straight and with all the thought and 
technical dexterity possible to imagine. But the Guild produc- 
tion has been very bad so far as its being an interpretation of the 
play goes; though as an entertainment on Broadway it is pretty 
enough and delightful in its way. At bottom this production of 
Andreyev's play by the Theatre Guild is the most important and 
the most disappointing artistic failure of the season. But this 
transgression the Guild has somewhat at least retrieved by the 
production^of-Bernard Shaw's Back to Methuselah. The division 
of this interminable and garrulous magnum opus of Shaw's into 
three parts, given in as many weeks, has made possible the con- 
tract on his terms, which are invariably that no word shall be cut. 
The play itself illustrates most of Shaw's defects as an artist and 
his indifference to the fact that there is no body of material that 
does not carry with it its own inherent and inexorable laws, of 
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length, style, quality in general, through which and through 
which alone it can become a piece of art. Back to Methuselah 
evinces the familiar and insistent determination to say whatever 
the author likes and as he likes, with the result that much of it is 
tedious, sometimes foolish, and often a mere repetition of things 
that Shaw has been driving at over and over again for years. 
But there is something of large intention and heroic will and 
vision in the work as a whole; and in places the wit and cerebra- 
tion are the same as of old. 

And finally Eugene O'Neill's play The Hairy Ape, which rose at 
once to the level of the Emperor Jones in many critics' minds. 
To me it is a much more important achievement. The story of 
the negro porter had an inventive basic idea and showed the plot 
working through to an effective end. The Hairy Ape goes further 
than that. It is the story of a stoker on a ship who, when he sees 
the horror of a girl at the sight of him, is stirred to avenge himself 
on her society and to find the place where he himself belongs in 
the society of men; and in the end visits the cage of a giant ape 
and is crushed to death in the beast's arms. The idea here 
drives through to its conclusion not in terms of the plot but in 
terms of the whole theme, character, incident and philosophy. 
For this fact of the author's being able to write himself signifi- 
cantly through the play to the very last line, I regard The Hairy 
Ape as the most distinguished production of the year. 

In settings, the decoration of the theatre, there has been nothing 
new this season of any profound importance. Mr. Norman-Bel 
Geddes, in view of the Dante celebration, designed some colossal 
and imaginative settings for The Divine Comedy; but unfortunately 
no production of this was forthcoming. Mr. Simonson achieved 
some very versatile arrangements and settings for Back to Me- 
thuselah; and Mr. Robert Edmond Jones made remarkable sets 
for The Steamship Tenacity and for Swords. And there was some 
discussion of Anisf eld's Snow Maiden and The Love for the Three 
Oranges; though his designs, however striking they may be, seem 
to me to remain instances of Russian developments in decor, and 
to have for us no particular distinction or future importance. 

The other most promising event in our theatre this year has 
about it elements that in their promise might easily be called 
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enough for one season to supply. Mr. Wilfred's Color Organ 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse is, as everyone now knows, an 
invention on which light can be manipulated with all the possi- 
bilities that sound possesses in music. It is therefore capable of 
becoming a new art, mobile color, and of supplying not only new 
methods of scenic and other effects in the theatre, but more widely 
and significantly of becoming an extension of the possibility of 
the expression of life through art. 

But such a season, breaking down as it does the steady and 
usual run of theatres, opens the way more or less to thoughts 
and experiments for the future. And — what is more important 
— it establishes more urgently the need for theory, for new ques- 
tioning and new weighing of all the accepted statements and con- 
ditions regarding the nature of the theatre in general, its art, and 
its relation to the other arts. 

In the first place it is important that we should get away from 
English tradition. The theatre has never been at home in Eng- 
land since the decline of the Elizabethans. All during the last 
century it was not taken seriously by the niost cultivated and 
influential class; and the English mind still leans toward the feel- 
ing that the theatre is after all hardly one of the more important 
elements in one's serious life. Reading, for example, is more to 
be regarded, and governing and sport, not to speak of religion. 
But America is not England; and the many races blended here 
make up a dramatic possibility in every direction that will be less 
and less like Great Britain. And giving up that connection more 
and more is not as if we were abandoning some fine and signifi- 
cant form of art. The English do their own kind of social com- 
edy very well indeed; crisply, drily, and with some philosophic 
sense; much better than we do, in fact. And their actors speak 
better English, those who speak good English at all and do not 
overdo and give themselves airs and falsify the vowels and choke 
the tone before it can be produced. But when that is said, all is 
said. They are not good in tragedy compared to any other 
European acting; they have no style compared to the French; no 
realism compared to the Russians; no warmth or beautiful fluidity 
compared to the Italians; they have no drama compared to Russia, 
Germany, Italy, or Spain. So that; with all these races in Amer- 
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ica already, we should turn to the Continent for our study rather 
than to England; in so far, that is, as we turn elsewhere at all. 
And the sooner we know that, the better for our acting and our 
theatric ideas and progress. 

As to the acting we have on hand for any sort of development 
in the theatre, for repertory, experimental companies, new play- 
wrights, little can be said. It may be one of the prices that for a 
time we shall have to pay for democracy, that in the general 
equality promised and assured and claimed, an artist is born so, 
born equal to any undertaking and as good as anybody. At any 
rate it is a fact that our stage teems with people who have no 
training whatever, who have no style, no taste and no technique; 
who are not interesting as people; who are unable to express even 
what little observation they have made of life, and who neverthe- 
less get a start at being praised in the newspapers and so go ahead 
from one r61e to another with nothing but their names and what is 
called their personalities to carry them. This is not to say that 
there is no talent. There is plenty of possible talent. But there 
is little art, and of what art we have there is but little opportunity 
for expression on account of the system of managers and stars and 
long runs and, last but far from least, the absence of any organized, 
regular and dependable public. 

For that matter we have yet to make up our minds as to what 
acting is. The young people coming on have been hopelessly con- 
fused by the photographic methods in vogue; and they early in 
the game get the impression that what they have to do is to be 
themselves, be natural, without ever having stopped to think 
what being natural in terms of art might mean. Many of them 
are not actors at all; they are themselves, but they do nothing 
even moderately well or with any expertness of craft. They can- 
not even stay in the part, which is at the least one of the signs of 
an actor; they are in the part only when there is something to do 
about it, to shriek, to laugh, to walk, to be afraid, to sniffle or to 
die. Whereas the fact remains that in the art of acting, where it 
becomes an art, which is not always, the whole thing is a transla- 
tion of the material from life into art in terms of the actor present- 
ing it. Acting that is art remains art; and the personality of the 
actor remains always under every r61e that he represents; indeed 
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he can present only the qualities of the character that he under- 
takes; and the reality and point of those qualities as they come to 
the audience depend on the personal quality and power of the 
actor himself. Most of our actors have not cultivation enough 
to give distinction and importance to their work to begin with; 
and they have no recognized models around them to study, as 
so many foreign beginners have. And there is no public de- 
mand and no criticism that can force them to learn diction 
and a use of the body that will carry with it the style or the 
idea in the mind to be expressed. Indeed, as things stand the 
case gets so bad at times that one despairs; one thinks of the ac- 
tors among us who are really doing something with themselves, 
and then of the mob of others, those perplexing people whose aim 
is so difficult to make out, whose manners and voice and English 
and artistic ambitions are so puzzling, if you take them seriously. 
And the deserving artists seem to fade against this array of the 
rest. I clutch at a worthy name for a moment, here at least is 
one good actor; and then blightingly and overwhelmingly I hear 
in the back of my mind what that Greek Demodocus says in the 
Anthology: "All Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians 
there is one good man, Cinyras, and Cinyras is a Cilician." And 
yet I know that that is neither fair nor true; and aged by the sea- 
son's wear I cling to my memories and recall actors, sincere and 
moving artists, however large or small, that have been oases in 
this rouged and powdered desert of mediocrity: Ben- Ami, Mr. 
Augustin Duncan and Mr. Cooper in Tenacity, Mr. Sidney Black- 
mer in The Mountain Man, Mr. Robinson in The Deluge, Miss 
Eva le Gallienne, Miss Clare Eames, Miss Lord, Mr. Louis Cal- 
vert, Miss Win wood, Mr. Roland Young, for some of them at least. 
But regardless of all this, we have questions to be thought 
through; thought first by those who are the leaders of the crowd, 
who sense the thing in the air, give it style, theory and form, and 
then put it back again to the general life out of which it was first 
drawn. We must ask what is the art of the theatre. It is not 
music, not pantomime, nor pictorial setting. It is no one of 
these things, though it may include them all. But these things 
when they become the art of the theatre are no longer what they 
were before. The theatre can exist without any one of them, 
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without words, or gesture, or setting, and still be itself. It re- 
mains a separate art, it has a special function of its own which 
belongs to no other art, and by which it maintains its existence. 
It has its own kind of rhythm. It is not to be lost sight of in the 
borrowings from other arts, or under a dazzle of prettiness; but 
it is to stand fundamentally on its own organic and necessary ele- 
ments. The clearer and clearer statement of what the art of the 
theatre is, of what must happen before any material can become 
this art, is one of the things to be undertaken. We know more 
or less in what consists the art of painting, of literature, poetry or 
music. But what the art of the theatre is, remains only half 
discerned and hardly said at all. 

And to what extent is the theatre presentational and how far 
is it representational? How far, in other words, is illusion artistic 
in the theatre? For a long time we have gone on taking for 
granted that the theatre must produce as nearly -as possible the 
actual illusion of life as we see it. The place where the action 
occurs, the imitation of human beings and their actions, the lines 
and directions of the play, have all been accepted as necessarily 
as much like life as possible. Even in the poetic or idealistic 
drama, where greater freedom from the actual and possible is 
allowed, we have felt that the main effect should as far as possible 
persuade us that it is real, is life being enacted there on the stage • 
before our eyes. Whereas, as a matter of fact, the Greeks never 
pretended for a moment that what they saw on the stage was 
actually occurring. Nor has the theatre of Japan or of China or 
India at the highest points ever assumed a necessity of illusion for 
itself. Grasso in his acting never represents the illusion. You 
will see him die on the stage with more power, reality and in- 
genuity than any actor on Broadway could do. But not for an 
instant does Grasso pretend or his audience pretend that he is 
dead. They have seen what is infinitely more moving and terri- 
ble, have seen the very idea, the abstraction of death, death as it 
is given us in music. And as soon as the curtain drops, Grasso 
rises and takes his bow, a thing that has long amused us in the 
Italians when it happened. But why not? To insist on the illu- 
sion that the actor is really dead is only silly and childish. And 
it is dangerous to the art exhibited there; because it substitutes a 
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plausible imitation for the translation into the essential quality 
that would give the moment portrayed another existence apart 
from and free of that mere stoppage of vitality that we call death. 
The tendency toward the presentational in the theatre, as con- 
trasted with the representational, is slightly marked as yet; but 
the decline of realism that is distinctly visible, and the desire for 
something more comprehensive, luminous and nourishing and ab- 
stractly beautiful, raise again the question as to how far we shall 
strive for illusion and how far we shall be strictly presentational. 

And how much have we been taking for granted about what 
constitutes the proper subject-matter for a play? What part of 
the art of the theatre is to be fulfilled by the actors? Is the 
individual actor as important necessarily as we have had him? 
Or rather is the great rhythm of the life represented on the stage 
to be the thing? And how much is the individual character to be 
the vehicle for the things set forth in drama? We have consid- 
ered it one of the chief advances of modern drama that the people 
have ceased to be what we called abstractions or types and have 
become more and more particular and unforgettable persons, 
recognizable and applicable largely to themselves alone. But to 
what extent does it follow that that is an advance? We know 
how small a part of our interest in the Great War was centred on 
heroes and individuals. We know what a poor figure kings cut 
nowadays, the few that are left. How much will the theatre 
move toward ideas again, abstractions, great forces moving 
through the world of men; and crashing through time and tearing 
through human life like the wind through trees or the infinite 
rhythms of light and dark as they follow each other through the 
world? No art can ever rest, be settled, have its theory accepted, 
wound up. And the art of the theatre, which comes always to its 
own in terms of life, must be as vast, as intricate and as simple as 
our life is; and the nature of it and its direction will bend and 
change as our consciousness of life evolves and reshapes itself. 

Stark Young. 



